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THE BALIAN DYNASTY OF ARCHITECTS 


Sarkis Balmanoukian 


Remnants of obliterated monuments and churches scattered across 
the landscape of historic Armenia are a testament to the region's 
rich architectural past.' Ancient fortresses, palaces, churches, and 
residential buildings bear the imprint of Armenian architectural 
style developed over centuries, but only a handful of the names of 
the architects who built them have survived. These include Manvel 
(tenth century), who built the Surp/Surb Khach (Holy Cross) 
Church on the island of Akhtamar in the province of Van/ 
Vaspurakan; Trdat (tenth-eleventh centuries), the architect of the 
cathedral in the Bagratuni capital Ani, whom the Byzantine Em- 
peror Basil II invited to Constantinople in 989 to repair the dome 
of Hagia Sophia; and Momik (thirteenth-fourteenth centuries), 
the architect of Amaghu Noravank in the province of Siunik. 
The loss of Greater Armenia in the middle ages resulted in the 
migration of a large number of skilled artisans and architects to 
foreign shores. Those who remained behind contributed greatly 
to the architectural development of their successive conquerors: 
the Arabs, Seljuks, Mongols, and Ottoman Turks. 

Armenians had settled in Constantinople as early as the fourth 
century. After the Turkish conquest of Constantinople in 1453, 
the Islamization of the city was accompanied by the construc- 
tion of mosques and minarets which came to dominate its land- 
scape. Architects of Armenian descent contributed significantly 


L This chapter relies heavily on Pars Tuglaci’s The Role of ће Balian Family in 
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tanbul: Houses and Palaces along the Bosporus (New York: Abbeville Press, 1993); 
Philip Mansel, Consiantinople: City of the World's Desire, 1453-1924 (London: 
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to this process as they were employed to build the mosques and 
palaces for the sultans. One such architect and an early convert 
to Islam was the Great Sinan (1491-1588), an Armenian from 
Aghernas, a village in Caesarea (Kesaria/Kayseri). 

Under Suleiman the Magnificent, Sinan, one of the most pro- 
lific architects in history, held the title of Royal Architect and was 
commissioned to build the Suleimanye Mosque (1550-57). Hovsep 
Aznavurian, Mgrdich Charekian, Mihran Azarian, Bedros Nemtse, 
Hovhannes Serverian, and Kapriel Mgrdichian bore the title of 
Royal Architect and were employed by the crown to build palaces 
and municipal buildings in the city.” In the meantime, a number of ` 
Armenian families, such as the Balian, Dadian, and Duzian, rose to 
prominence and gained acceptance into Ottoman social circles. 


The Balians of Constantinople' 


` The most famous of the Armenian architects in Constantinople 
were the nine members of the Balian family. Four generations of 
Balians worked for six different sultans for more than a century. 
They built palaces, pavilions, mansions, mosques, churches, and 
military barracks in the Ottoman capital, a city already renowned 
for its multitude of magnificent palaces, cathedrals, and public 
buildings. Pre-Balian architecture in Constantinople had been in- 
fluenced by Arabic, Persian, and other Islamic styles. In the nine- 
teenth century, the city witnessed an influx of architects from 
France, Germany, and Italy, many of whom held the prestigious 
title of Royal Architect. The Balians, for their part, gave the 
local architecture a Western accent that fused different styles. 
Influenced by the French Renaissance, Neo-Classical, Greek Re- 
vival, Baroque, Rococo, and Art Nouveaux, the Balians adapted 
these architectural styles to a predominantly Oriental and Islamic 
culture. This successful juxtaposition produced a rather gran- 
diose and formidable style of high artistic value. 

Bali Khalfa (?-1800) was the first of the Balian architects 
and, like the great Sinan, came from a village of Caesarea— 
Derevenk. Little is known of Bali Khalfa. He arrived in Constan- 
tinople in the first half of the eighteenth century and began his 
career remodeling and renovating old buildings. Quickly gaining 
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popularity as a talented architect, he was appointed Royal Archi- 
tect by the sultan. An inscription on the tombstone of one of his 
sons, Bedros, reads “Son of the Imperial Architect Bali.” 

Bali Khalfa's son, Krikor Balian (Grigor Palian, 1764-1831), 
continued in his father's footsteps and was the first to use the 
family's Armenian surname. Krikor became Royal Architect under 
Sultan Selim III and continued under Sultan Mustafa IV and 
Sultan Mahmud II. Krikor had a large workshop and was known 
to be a philanthropist.* Among the many palaces he built for the 
sultans were Akintiburnu, Beshiktash, and Defterdarburnu, as 
well as the Aynalikavak and Chaghlayan Kasirs or summer pal- 
aces (Figs. 1-2). Krikor is also credited with building five military 
barracks, among them the barracks of Davud Pasha, Selimiye, 
and Taksim. Perhaps the most noted of his accomplishments was 
the Nusretiye Mosque (1826, Fig. 3). He also built several Arme- 
nian churches, including the Holy Mother of God (Surp Asdva- 
dzadzin/Astvatsatsin) Cathedral in Kumkapu (1828, Fig. 4) and 
the Surp Stepannos in Khaskoy (1831). The government also com- 
missioned him to build several pavilions, kiosks, two reservoirs, 
and the Tower of the War Ministry. Most of these edifices bear 
Krikor's distinctive Baroque signature, perhaps his greatest con- 
. tribution to the development of native Ottoman architecture. The 
audience chamber of Aynalikavak Kasir and the front facade of 
Taksim Artillery Barracks are masterpieces of Ottoman Baroque 
architecture. Krikor's brother Senekerim (?-1833) was another 
talented architect. He worked with Krikor and built only one 
building, the Beyazid Fire Tower. He died at a young age while 
on a pilgrimage to the Holy City and was buried in the cemetery 
of Holy Savior (Surp Prgich/Prkich) Church in Jerusalem.” 


Garabed Balian 


The most outstanding and prolific member of the Balian family 
of architects was Garabed Balian (Karapet Palian, 1800-1866), 
the son of Krikor Balian. Under the careful tutelage of his father, 
Garabed mastered the art of architecture. He visited the medieval 
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Armenian capital of Ani, which influenced his designs. Appoint- 
ed as Royal Architect by Sultan Mahmud II, Garabed Balian 
built four palaces: the Bayildim and Izmid imperial kasirs, and 
the Dolmabahche (Figs. 5-6) and Old Chiraghan (Fig. 7) palaces. 
His other works include two military barracks, several factories, 
reservoirs, and schools. Garabed, an expert on the construction 
of domes, was originally commissioned to renovate the dome of 
the Hagia Sophia; the commission, however, fell through and he 
was replaced by the Italian architect Kaspar Fossati.” He none- 
theless did repair the famous Dome of the Rock in Jerusalem in 
1853, where he was also commissioned to repair and decorate 
the interior of the mosque.” 

Garabed often had to adapt his designs to the more Western- 
ized tastes of the sultans he served—Mahmud II, Abdul Mejid, 
and Abdul Aziz. Garabed's most famous work was the Palace of 
Dolmabahche (Filled Garden) on the European shore of the 
Bosphorus. This three-storey, 300 meter (984 foot) long building 
comprised 285 private rooms, two-thirds of which were for the 
sultan's harem, and 46 reception rooms, each uniquely designed 
and decorated. To construct the facades, Garabed borrowed many 
elements from Classical Greek and Greek Revival architecture. 
This was the first palace built in Western style. He also 
constructed a four-story 27 meter (89 foot) clock tower with his 
son Nigoghos (Nikoghos) in 1895 (Fig. 8). The architectural 
details of the clock tower (molded cornices, columns and imposts 
in the two lower stories, and pilasters in the top half) resemble 
closely those of Dolmabahche Palace. 

Garabed also built six Armenian churches. He used the tradi- 
tional cruciform plan for Surp Asdvadzadzin (Astvatsatsin) 
Church in Beshiktash (Fig. 9) but was prohibited by the Ottoman 
government from adding the dome. The church was more Neo- 
Classical and Western than Armenian in style, yet it was richly 
decorated with pilasters, interior frescoes, and an altar. The same 
Neo-Classical elements appear in another of his churches, Surp 
Khach in Kuruchesme. Among his works is an Armenian 
hospital in Yedikule (1834), which he built in collaboration with 


6 Tbid., p. 87. 
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his brother-in-law, Hovhannes Serverian. Garabed also built the 
church within the Surp Prgich Hospital's compound (Fig. 10). 

Of Garabed's nine children, four became architects and at- 
tained the title of Royal Architect. Nigoghos, Sarkis (Sargis), 
Hagop (Hakob), and Simon all studied at Collége Sainte-Barbe in 
Paris. Nigoghos proved to be the most talented, but like his 
brother Hagop, he suffered an untimely death. Yet despite their 
short professional careers, the two brothers contributed greatly 
to the rich heritage of the Balian dynasty of architects. 


Nigoghos Balian 


Nigoghos (1826-1858) was the first Balian to receive a profes- 
sional degree at Collége Sainte-Barbe. Among his first archi- 
tectural accomplishments was the Western style library in the 
Old Chiraghan Palace. Upon the completion of the project, 
Sultan Abdul Mejid appointed him Royal Architect and artistic 
advisor. The Audience Hall in Dolmabahche Palace (Fig. 11) 
stands as the most notable work of Nigoghos, which, with its 
Baroque style, to this day remains the most beautiful section of 
the palace. This large ceremonial hall, blending in with the rest 
of the palace complex, measures at 44 meters (144 feet) by 46 
meters (151 feet) and 36 meters (118 feet) high, and has 56 col- 
umns. Its richly decorated walls, exuberant trompe l'oeil ceiling, 
and the dome are masterpieces of European architecture. An- 
other addition to the palace attributed to Nigoghos is the palace 
theater (1857), which burned down and was demolished in 1937. 
Inspired by Italian theaters, Nigoghos embellished the interior of 
the palace theater with fluted columns, gold, marble, velvet, and 
highly ornate balcony boxes, reminiscent of the splendor of the 
Opera de Versailles. He was also responsible for designing the 
monumental ceremonial portals of the Dolmabahche Palace. De- 
signed in the Baroque style and inspired by Roman triumphal 
arches, these portals were extravagantly carved to satisfy the Otto- 
man tastes of the time. 

Continuing the legacy of building magnificent palaces, Nigo- 
ghos designed the Ihlamur Palace (1848-53), the Adile Sultan 
Kasir (1853), the Beykoz Palace (1854), and the Kuchuksu Palace 
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(1856). The Kuchuksu and Ihlamur palaces (Figs. 12-13), built on 
the Asian shore of the Bosphorus, exhibit a Neo-Baroque style 
with extensive decorative reliefs covering their facades and 
ornate spiral exterior staircases leading to the main entrance. 

Another uniquely styled building designed by Nigoghos for 
Sultan Abdul Aziz was the New Chiraghan Palace (1864-71, 
Fig. 14), a much more opulent and exotic construction than the 
Dolmabahche. The magnificent ceremonial hall and other re- 
ception halls are in Ottoman-Arabic style. (This palace burned 
down in 1910; in later years it was restored and reopened as a 
luxury hotel). Nigoghos also submitted many drawings in 
various competitions. These pieces demonstrate an amazing talent 
in the sphere of Oriental interiors. His drawings of the facades, 
halls (Figs. 15-16), gates, and staircases of the New Chiraghan 
Palace show a great appreciation for the different styles, 
including Baroque, Islamic, and Moorish, which were often 
fused together in Balian architecture. He also built a number of 
mosques, among them the Ortakoy (Fig. 17) and Bezmialem Valide . 
Sultan's mosques and the mosques within the Dolmabahche and 
the Chiraghan palaces. At Nigoghos' untimely death, Sultan 
Abdul Mejid declared three days of mourning at the Dolma- 
bahche Palace.” 


The Succeeding Balians 


Like his brother Nigoghos, Hagop Balian (1837-1875) graduated 
from College Sainte-Barbe in Paris and received further training 
in Vienna and Venice. Upon Nigoghos' death, Hagop (Portrait 
1) returned to Constantinople and collaborated with his father 
and brothers. Hagop's creative genius was evident early on in his 
design of the Beylerbey Palace on the Asian shore of the Bos- 
phorus (Figs. 18-19). While the exterior facades of the palace 
are in French style, the interior walls and ceilings are largely 
Oriental in design. The most splendid rooms are the luxurious 
Blue Room with its artificial blue columns; the Pool Room with 
its magnificent staircase, marble fountain, and painted frescoes 
embellished with Arabesque patterns and Arabic calligraphy; and 
the Admiral's and the Mother of Pearl rooms (Fig. 20). Hagop 
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also designed two identical waterfront kiosks on both sides of 
the Beylerbey Palace, with colonnaded gallery, ornate facades, 
and pointed roofs. He also designed several pavilions, palaces, 
mansions, and a mosque. Grief-stricken after his young wife's 
sudden death in 1873, Hagop left for Paris, where he, too, died at 
a young age two years later and was buried in the Pere Lachaise 
Cemetery.’ 

Sarkis Balian (1831-1899) was the most influential of Gara- 
bed's sons. In Paris, he studied architecture at Sainte-Barbe, 
broadened his horizons at the Academy of Fine Arts, and devel- 
oped his talent in mechanical engineering. Upon returning to 
Constantinople, he worked with his father and brother Nigoghos, 
while pursuing his interests in engineering, scientific research, 
and business on the side. Sarkis was a natural innovator and 
inventor, a painter and a pianist (Portrait 2). Highly decorated by 
sultans and foreign monarchs, he built more than fifty buildings, 
including six palaces, fifteen pavilions, three mosques, four 
barracks, two schools, and various other edifices.'' Sarkis also 
completed the construction of many unfinished projects begun 
by his father and brothers. His career as an architect coincided 
with the reigns of sultans Abdul Aziz and Abdul Hamid II, the 
latter of whom bestowed on Sarkis the title of Chief Architect of 
the State. 

As a Royal Architect, Sarkis built the New Chiraghan and Bey- 
lerbey palaces (designed respectively by Nigoghos and Hagop), 
the Yildiz Palace complex (1861-76), which included the Great 
Mabeyn (Fig. 21), Chadir, and the luxurious Shale pavilion; the 
Adile Sultan Palace in Kandilli; and the Mejidiye Palace in the 
Topkapu complex (Fig. 22). Today, his Mejidiye Barracks (1863- 
64) house the architectural and engineering faculties of Istanbul 
Technical University. He built the Aziziye Mosque in Machka, 
the Chaghlayan Mosque, and the Pertevniyal Valide Sultan 
Mosque in Aksaray (Fig. 23), as well as the Ministry of War 
building, most noted for its highly decorated entrance hall (Fig. 
24), the Naval Ministry, and several hunting lodges. Most of his 
buildings have survived a number of earthquakes." 


10 Ibid., p. 395. 
!! Tbid., pp. 429, 434. 
12 Tbid., p. 438. 
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Simon Balian (1864-1894), like two of his brothers, died young 
at the age of thirty. An architect and a miniaturist, he decorated 
many of the walls and ceilings in various palaces and pavilions 
in Constantinople and earned the appointment of Second Degree 
Royal Architect. Simon designed the Machka Armory and Police 
Station (both buildings now housing several faculties of Istanbul 
Technical University) and the Yildiz Pavilion. Sarkis Balian 
completed all of these projects after Simons death.” 

The last Balian architect in Constantinople was Nigoghos' 
son, Levon Balian (1855-1925). He graduated from the Ecole 
des Beaux Arts in Paris and spent his career assisting his uncle 
Sarkis in his practice." 


The Balians and the Armenian Community 


The Balian family was considered a part of the Armenian nobility. 
Aside from their contribution to the Islamic and Ottoman culture 
in Constantinople, they were actively involved in the commu- 
nity's religious, social, and cultural life. Their houses were often 
a gathering place for Armenian intellectuals. Unfortunately, no 
additional records about their residences have been discovered. 
Being highly philanthropic, the family contributed to the Arme- 
nian community by building churches, schools, and hospitals. 
Krikor Balian constructed two churches, Surp Asdvadzadzin in 
Kumkapu (1828) and Surp Stepannos in Khaskoy (1831). He 
also took an active role in religious affairs and attempted to 
unite the Apostolic and Catholic Armenian communities. 
Garabed helped to establish an Armenian Supreme National 
Assembly (Azkayin Kerakoyn Zhoghov) in 1847 and was elected 
a member of that body in 1853. He built six Armenian churches: 
Surp Sarkis (Sargis) in Banderma, Surp Mariam Asdvadzadzin in 
Beshiktash, Surp Khach in Kurucheshme, Surp Errortutiun (Holy 
Trinity) in Galatasaray, Surp Hagop in Zeytinburnu, and a church 
in distant Baiburt. Garabed built and financed the Surp Prgich 
Hospital (1832-34) founded by Kazaz Artin Amira (Harutiun 
Amira Bezjian). Along with his brother-in-law, Hovhannes Ser- 
verian, Garabed also established the Armenian Jemaran (College) 
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in Uskudar in 1838 and financed most of the building expenses. 
In 1858, he and Boghos Dadian founded the Surp Hagop Monas- 
tery and Seminary to educate clerics. He also donated property in 
Yalova to finance the renowned Armash Seminary near Ismid.'” 

Nigoghos Balian was one of the initiators of the Armenian 
National Constitution (Hayots Azkayin Sahmanatrutiun), which 
was ratified in 1863." He was buried in the Beshiktash Arme- 
nian cemetery, which was destroyed during the construction of 
the New Yildiz road. 

Hagop's home in Ortakoy was a cultural center for contem- 
porary Armenian intellectuals, some of whom received his patron- 
age. He also financed the construction of the Armenian Theater 
in Constantinople and attempted to establish an Armenian Lan- 
guage Academy for the study and enhancement of his native lan- 
guage. Similarly, Sarkis’ home became a gathering place for the 
Armenian elite. He once received the world famous Russian- 
Armenian marine painter Ivan (Hovhannes) Aivazovsky, whom he 
introduced to Sultan Abdul Aziz." As a patron of Armenian arts 
and education, Sarkis financed and built the Makruhian School 
(1866) in memory of his wife Makruhi, and constructed the 
Arshaguniats School in Dolabdere in 1875. A painter and a 
pianist, he is also credited with setting to music the most popular 
Armenian song dedicated to the Arax River (Mayr Arax)." | 


ж ЖЖ 


The contribution of ће Balian dynasty to Ottoman architecture 
is an inextricable part of the history of Constantinople in the 
nineteenth century, which was called the Era of Balian Archi- 
tecture. Their works reflect the Westernization and reforming 
spirit that was introduced into the capital. They were the pride of 
Ottoman architecture as well as the pride of the Armenian com- 
munity. 


15 Ibid., p. 88. 

16 Tbid., p. 303. 

17 Ibid., pp. 395, 434. 

18 Hakob Paronian [Hagop Baronian], “Azgayin jojer” [National Bigwigs], in 
Erker [Works], vol. 1 (Erevan: Sovetakan Grogh, 1979), p. 182. 
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Fig. 2. Chaghlayan Kasir. Architect, Krikor Balian 
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Fig. 4. Surp Asdvadzadzin (Holy Mother of God) 
Cathedral, Kumkapu, Interior. 
Architect, Krikor Balian 
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Fig. 5. Dolmabahche Palace, From the Bosphorus. 
Architect, Garabed Balian 
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Fig. 8. Dolmabahche Palace, 
Clock Tower. Architects, 
Garabed and Nigoghos Balian 
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Fig. 9. Surp Asdvadzadzin Church, Beshiktash, Interior. 
Architect, Garabed Balian 





Fig. 10. Church of Surp Prgich Hospital. 
Architect, Garabed Balian 





Fig. 11. Dolmabahche Palace, Audience Hall. 
Architect, Nigoghos Balian 








Fig. 12. Kuchuksu Palace, Main Facade. 
Architect, Nigoghos Balian 
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Fig. 13. Ilhamur Palace. Architect, Nigoghos Ваһап 





Fig. 14. New Chiraghan Palace. Architect, Nigoghos Balian 
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Fig. 15. New Chiraghan Palace, Ceremonial Hall. 
Watercolor by Nigoghos Balian 





Fig. 16. New Chiraghan Palace, Council Chamber. 
Architect, Nigoghos Balian 
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Fig. 18. Beylerbey Palace. Architect, Hagop Balian 
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Fig. 20. Beylerbey Palace, Mother of Pearl Room 
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Fig. 22. Mejidiye Palace. Architect, Sarkis Balian 
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Fig. 24. Ministry of War, Main Entrance 
(now Istanbul University). Architect, Sarkis Balian 
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